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second look at Out-of-the-body experiences. 
Several theories are examined to establish how 
important the Voynich manuscript really is. And 
a new series on Katie King begins with 
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seance room phenomena ever recorded. In Man 
in the iron mask we name the mystery prisoner 
and reveal evidence that suggests he was 
indeed Louis XIV's half-brother. And did you 
know that diseases may not spread by coughs 
and sneezes? According to some eminent 
scientists, disease organisms are a very real 
form of space invader. Our special article on the 
Andromeda strain examines this startling theory. 
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For centuries, scholars have been trying to unlock the 
secrets of a small book known as the Voynich manuscript 
which, they believe, presages the findings of modern 
science. FRANK SMYTH tells its remarkable story 


LATE IN 1912, a New York antique book- Below: two pages from what 
seller named Wilfred M. Voynich arrived _ has been described as ‘the 
back in his native city from a visit to Europe most mysterious manuscript 
with a small, carefully wrapped manuscript _ in the world’. Ever since 
in his possession. It had thick vellum covers _ 1912, when New York 
that had broken away from the 204 vellum antique book dealer Wilfred 
leaves at the spine — although Voynichcalcu- M. Voynich (right) acquired 
lated that originally it had held 28 extra the volume, experts have 
pages, now missing. Its size was large quarto, been using the methods of 
measuring about 6 inches by 9 inches (15 modern cryptology to try to 
centimetres by 22 centimetres), and the text, unravel its secrets —- with no 
closely written in flowing black ink script, success 
was illustrated by over 400 minute drawings 
in blood red, blue, yellow, brown and violent 
green. 

The illustrations showed curious whorls 
and intestine-like tubes, naked female fig- 
ures, stars and constellations, and hundreds 
of strange-looking plants. ‘he vellum, style 
of script and known history of the manu- Bi ey aaa 
script indicated to Voynich that it was | 7 3 
medieval in origin, and the many botanical st 
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Voynich manuscript 


specimens indicated it might be an herbal — 
a text-book, part scientific, part magical, 
showing the medical and mystical qualities of 
plants and their preparation. But this was 
simply conjecture, for the script was written 
in a language that Voynich could not recog- 
nise: although the text could clearly be 
broken down into ‘words’ whose characters 
were half familiar, it made no sense. Voynich 
could only assume that they were written 
either in a little-known language or dialect, 
or in code. 


Practising black magic 
Although Voynich was not a cryptologist, he 
did know something, in an oblique way, of 
symbolism. His father-in-law had been Pro- 
fessor George Boole, the English mathema- 
tician who had been one of the first to use 
mathematical symbolism to express logical 
processes, and had been elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society for his work on modern 
symbolic logic. Voynich also knew that there 
was strong circumstantial evidence suggest- 
ing that the author of the bizarre work in his 
possession had been Roger Bacon, a 13th- 
century Franciscan monk who had combined 
the study of philosophy, mathematics and 
practical physics with alchemy. Perhaps 
Bacon had, 600 years before Boole, suc- 
ceeded in inventing a system of symbolic 
logic; or perhaps he had simply devised a 
cipher in order to cover up his researches into 
the Philosopher’s Stone and the Elixir of Life 
— thus avoiding a charge of practising black 
magic which, in medieval times, often led to 
death. 

With these intriguing speculations in 


Right: the 19th-century 
mathematician George 


Boole. He invented a system 


of symbolic logic (below 
right) that, some experts 


thought, might be similar to 


that employed in the 
Voynich manuscript 


Below: Roger Bacon 
(1214-1294) who, it has 
been suggested, was the 
author of the Voynich 
manuscript 
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early in 1912, after coming across it in the 
library of Mondragone College, a Jesuit 
establishment in Frascati, Italy. Before ar- 
riving there, it had lain in the Jesuit Col- 
legium Romanum for about 250 years, in the 
archives in which it had been lodged by a 
celebrated 17th-century Jesuit scholar and 
cryptologer named Athanasius Kircher, who 
had tried but failed to unlock its secrets. 

According to a letter dated 19 August 
1666, Kircher had received the book from his 
former pupil Joannes Marcus Marci, rector 
of the University of Prague, and it had 
formed part of the library of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Rudolf 11 until his death in 1612. 
Rudolf had, to all intents and purposes, 
allowed the Jesuits to rule his kingdoms of 
Hungary, Austria, Bohemia and Moravia, 
preferring to devote his time to the patronage 
of the sciences and pseudo-sciences. His 
particular interests were botany and as- 
tronomy, and he created an elaborate bota- 
nical garden and built an observatory at 
Benatky, near Prague, for the exiled Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe and his then assist- 
ant Johannes Kepler, who was later to name 
his ‘Rudolphine ‘Tables’ after his former 
patron. 

But Rudolf’s own interests lay in the 
direction of alchemy, and he spent a great 


Below: the Jesuit Collegium 
Romanum in Rome, where 
the Voynich manuscript lay 
undisturbed for two and a 
half centuries before being 
transferred to the library of 
Mondragone College 


mind, Voynich began to sound out the ac- 
ademic world for a solution, having dozens of 
copies made of the document and circulating 
them to any specialist who felt that he could 
help. With each copy, Voynich sent an 
account of what he knew of the manuscript. 

He had bought it, for an undisclosed sum, 
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deal of time and money in setting up an 
alchemical laboratory to which he invited 
alchemists from all over Europe; one of 
them, Johannes de Tepenecz, was later dis- 
covered to have signed his name on a margin 
of Voynich’s manuscript. Another, more 
famous, was Dr John Dee, who spent the 
years between 1584 and 1588 at Rudolf’s 
court as a secret agent of Queen Elizabeth 1. 
It seemed possible that it was Dee who first 
brought the manuscript to Prague. 

Dee had survived imprisonment at the 
hands of Queen Mary in 1555, charged with 
witchcraft, to become a favourite of her half- 
sister Elizabeth. The necromantic experi- 
ments he conducted with his assistant 
Edward Kelley smack of chicanery, but he 
had a deep and genuine knowledge of alche- 
mical theory and practice, as well as as- 
trology, astronomy, mathematics, geography 
and celestial navigation — one of his obses- 
sions was with finding the North-West 
Passage to India— but above all else, he was a 
cloak-and-dagger spy. He had experimented 
with the invention of ciphers, and had 
studied existing codes on behalf of his chief, 
Lord Burghley. 

Dee also deeply admired the work of 
Roger Bacon and collected many of his 
manuscripts. He had many things in 
common with the Franciscan monk; both 
men were, for example, intrigued by secret 
writing. In any event, it appears that it was 
Dr Dee who presented Rudolf I1 with the 
Voynich manuscript, telling him that it was 
Roger Bacon’s work. Sir ‘Thomas Browne — 
inventor of the English word ‘cryptography’ 


Right: one of the intricate — 
and extraordinarily confusing 
— pages of the Voynich 
manuscript 


Where did the Voynich 
manuscript come from? 
When scholars traced its 
history, it appeared that a 
well-known Jesuit scholar 
named Athanasius Kircher 
(above) had tried — but 
failed — to unlock its secrets 
during the 17th century. 
Kircher had received the 
manuscript from a former 
pupil of his, who was then 
rector of the University of 
Prague — and before that, the 
book had been in the library 
of the Holy Roman Emperor 
Rudolf ti (above right) until 
his death in 1612 


Voynich manuscript 
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— claimed that Dr Dee’s son Arthur had 
spoken to him about a ‘book containing 
nothing but hieroglyphicks, which book his 
father bestowed much time upon, but I could 
not hear that he could make it out’. 

This, then, was the background to the 
problem that Voynich presented to the ac- 
ademic world in 1912 —one that was destined 
to throw many a European and American 
high table into uproar, for though the groups 
of letters and ‘words’ looked at first glance 
tantalisingly simple, ‘like old friends whose 
names are on the tip of one’s tongue’, as one 
writer put it, they were not. Philologists 
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Voynich manuscript 


sought in vain for any trace of a known 
language, and then carried out all the known 
methods used for reading lost languages — 
without result. Cryptanalysts, including a 
specialist from the Bibliotheque Nationale 
who had worked with rsth-century alche- 
mical ciphers, struggled and gave up. In 1917 
the manuscript even captured the attention 
of the cryptological section of the United 
States Military Intelligence Division — M1-8. 

MI-8 was headed by a brilliant young 
director, Herbert Osborne Yardley, who was 
later to become a legend in the world of code- 
breaking, and his equally brilliant assistant, 
Captain John M. Manly, Ph.D., who had 
been, before the war, head of the department 
of English at Chicago University. In 1917 
Manly was working on the so-called Witzke 
cryptogram, a 424-letter code that he cracked 
in three days to reveal the identity of Lothar 
Witzke, a German secret agent operating 
from Mexico. But after a long struggle with 
the Voynich manuscript, he too gave up, 
along with his boss Yardley, referring to the 
text as ‘the most mysterious manuscript in 
the world’. 

The pictures accompanying the text were 
equally baffling. One obvious procedure 
seemed to be for botanists to identify the 
plants depicted and then use their names to 
decode the captions accompanying them; the 
trouble was that most of the plants and 
shrubs were invented, and the names of those 
that were not made no sense cryptographi- 
cally. Astronomers thought that they recog- 
nised such celestial signposts as Aldebaran, 
the Andromeda nebula, and the Hyades, but 


then lost their way again in a whirl of 


imaginary galaxies. Bacon authorities 
studied the manuscript with an eye to 


Right: Dr John Dee 
(1527-1608), mathematician 
and astrologer who, in 
addition to more orthodox 
scientific activities, 
conducted necromantic 
experiments with the 
occultist and alchemist 
Edward Kelley (above). Dee 
spent four years at the court 
of Rudolf |i, as a secret agent 
for Elizabeth |. Given his 
interest in the occult and the 
Curious, it seems possible 
that Dee brought the 
Voynich script to Rudolf's 
court 


Below: another page from 
the Voynich manuscript, 
showing mysterious star 
maps and zodiacs 


concurrences, while the professor of an- 
atomy at Harvard tried to make sense of the 
apparent physiological diagrams — all to no 
avail. 

For one man, however, the Voynich 
manuscript had become an obsession. Pro- 
fessor William Romaine Newbold, a special- 
ist in philosophy and medieval history at the 
University of Pennsylvania — a linguist and, 
like Manly, a cryptographer who lent his 
services to the US Navy Department — began 
work on the text in 1919. His processes were 
hugely complex; beginning by examining the 
writing under a magnifying glass, he found a 
secondary, microscopic text embodied in the 
characters — a form, he thought, of short- 
hand. Using code-breaking techniques, he 
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typical of the manuscript's ey 
mysterious drawings 


Below: an example of the 
script in which the Voynich 
manuscript is written. At first 
glance, the letters and 
‘words’ seem familiar — ‘like 
old friends whose names are 
on the tip of one’s tongue’, ss a coast 
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was able to reduce this to a 17-letter Roman 
key, and with this worked his way through 
six different ‘translations’ each leading on to 
the other. He then ‘anagrammed’ the sixth 
text to produce a final ‘plaintext’ — the 
solution — in Latin. 

In April 1921 he called a meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society in Philadel- 
phia and announced his interim findings to 
an astonished and finally impressed audi- 
ence. In his opinion the work was indeed that 
of Roger Bacon, who had encoded it to avoid 
the charge of ‘novelty’ in his thinking. Bacon 
was known to have been the inventor of the 
magnifying glass, and had speculated on the 
possibility of microscopes and telescopes 
long before they were invented. But, claimed 
Professor Newbold, the Voynich manuscript 
proved that Bacon had actually constructed a 
compound microscope, and had used it to 
study and describe germ cells, ova, sperma- 
tozoa, and organic life in general. Not only 
that, but he had also built a powerful reflect- 
ing telescope with which he had studied star 
systems unknown in his day. 

Professor Newbold was a man of con- 
siderable reputation and, sensational though 


Below: Professor William 
Romaine Newbold, a 
specialist in philosophy and 
medieval history who, in 
1921, made the startling 
announcement that he had 
succeeded in breaking the 
code of the Voynich 
manuscript 
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they were, his findings seemed sound. Only a 
small number of the academics who gathered 
to listen to him had any grasp of cryptology, 
but the ‘discoveries’ he had made appeared 


to make sense; for instance, a leading 
physiologist considered that one drawing 
and its caption described the epithelial cells 
and their cilia — cells that line the bronchial 
and Fallopian tubes to assist the passage of 
mucus and eggs — to a magnification of 75. 
John Manly, out of his major’s uniform and 
back at his chair at Chicago University, 
preferred to keep an open mind but wrote a 
review for Harper’s Magazine that was, if 
anything, favourable to Newbold. There 
were very few dissenting voices after this first 
exposition. 

For a further five years, until his death in 
1926, Newbold continued his cryptanalysis 
of the Voynich manuscript, working closely 
with a friend and colleague Roland Grubb 
Kent, and it was Professor Kent who edited 
Newbold’s findings into final form in 1928 
under the title The cipher of Roger Bacon. 

John Manly had, of course, kept a const- 
ant interest in the work in progress, and with 
the publication he was able to see Newbold’s 
working methods at first hand and test them 
for himself. A genuine admirer of Newbold, 
he was deeply dismayed at what he found 
and, after checking his own results with, 
among other people, former colleagues at 
MI-8, he published a 47-page article ina 1931 
edition of Speculum magazine — a closely- 
reasoned analysis that made the dead pro- 
fessor’s work seem completely worthless. 


Could further research reveal the true meaning 
of the Voynich manuscript? See page 1418 
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Whateverhappened to Might 19? 


The case of Flight 19 sums up the whole Bermuda 
Triangle myth. Triangle writers have made much of the 
story of the missing bombers but, as PAUL BEGG shows, 
the popularised tale lacked one ingredient — the facts 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF FLIGHT I9 — five US 
Navy bombers that vanished over the Ber- 
muda Triangle in 1945 — is the central 
element of the Bermuda Triangle myth. The 
opening sequence of the film Close encounters 
of the third kind (1977) has the aircraft being 
discovered, over 30 years after the disappear- 
ance, in the desert of northern Mexico, thus 
turning fact into fiction — or to be more 
accurate, turning fiction that had been made 
into fact back into fiction again, because the 
story of Flight 19 is one of the most distorted 
stories in the whole Bermuda Triangle myth. 

According to the ‘Triangle version of the 
story, the five Grumman TBM Avenger 


Five US Navy bombers of the 


same type as Flight 19. Did 
it really disappear under 
mysterious circumstances in 
the Bermuda Triangle, or is 
there a more prosaic 
explanation for the tragedy? 


bombers left the runway at the Naval Air 
Station, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, at 2 p.m. 
on 5 December 1945. Charles Berlitz says 
that the aircraft were ‘on a routine training 
mission both pilots and crews were 
experienced airmen’. Berlitz says that ‘pilots 
who had flown earlier the same day reported 
ideal flying weather.’ 

At 3.45 p.m. the flight leader, Lieutenant 
Charles C. ‘Taylor, radioed the control 
tower. ‘Calling tower. This is an emergency. 
We seem to be off course. We cannot see land 

repeat . . . we cannot see land.’ 

‘What is your position?’ radioed the 


. tower. 


‘We're not sure of our position. We cannot 
be sure just where we are. We seem to be 
lost.’ 

‘Assume bearing due west.’ 

“We don’t know which way is west. Every- 
thing is wrong. . . strange. We can’t be sure 
of just where we are. We are not sure of any 
direction. Even the ocean doesn’t look as it 
should.’ 

Lieutenant Robert Cox, senior flight in- 
structor at Fort Lauderdale, had been pre- 
paring to land when he overheard these 
messages and he thought he knew where 
Flight 19 was. He radioed, ‘Flight 19, what is 
your altitude? Ill fly south and meet you.’ 

‘Taylor should have welcomed any assist- 
ance, but for a few minutes he was silent 


before he cried, ‘Don’t come after me! ‘They 
look like... .’ 

Silence. The time was now 4.30 p.m. As 
the last message from Flight 19 was being 
received a huge Martin Mariner sea plane, 
dispatched on a rescue mission, was nearing 
the bombers’ last estimated position. It sent 
one message and then followed the bombers 
into oblivion. Six military aircraft had van- 
ished in the space of a few hours! 

There followed one of the largest air-sea 


searches in history, but not a single scrap of 


wreckage or debris was found. There were no 
survivors. Investigators were completely 
baffled. At the end of the long enquiry one 
Navy officer commented that Flight 19 and 
the sea plane had ‘vanished as completely as 
if they had flown to Mars’. 

‘To compound the mystery there is the 
vexing question of why Lieutenant ‘Taylor 
refused help from Cox. And what did ‘Taylor 
see when he cried “They look like. . . .°? Joan 
Powers, widow of one of Flight 19’s crew, is 
quoted as saying: 

My own theory is that the men saw 

something up there over the Triangle 

something which so frightened 

Lieutenant Taylor that he did not want 

Lieutenant Cox to jeopardise his own 

life; something which, possibly for 

national security reasons, the Navy still 

does not want the public to know 

about. 
If the Bermuda ‘Triangle version of this 
disappearance is correct then the case of 
Flight 19 must rank as the most baffling 
mystery in the history of aviation. But from 
the official report and other reliable sources it 
is possible to reconstruct the events of that 
December day and show that the Triangle 
account is grossly inaccurate. 

The Triangle account gives the distinct 


Above: Fort Lauderdale, the 
US Naval Air Station in 
Florida from where the ill- 
fated Flight 19 took off at 

2 p.m. on 5 December 1945 


Below: Lieutenant Robert 
Cox, senior flight instructor 
at Fort Lauderdale in 1945, 
who received the 
controversial last radio 
message from Flight 19 


Bermuda Triangle 


impression of cloudless skies and a group of 
experienced airmen flying a route they knew 
like the back of their hands; but although the 
weather was fine when the aircraft left Fort 
Lauderdale it rapidly deteriorated during the 
flight, and search craft later reported unsafe 
flying conditions and tremendous seas. With 
the exception of Lieutenant Taylor none of 
the crew was highly experienced. They had 
only about 300 flying hours each, only 60 of 
which were in TBM-type aircraft. ‘Taylor, a 
combat veteran with 2509 flying hours, had 
recently moved to Fort Lauderdale from 
Miami, was unfamiliar with the area, and had 
never before flown the route taken by Flight 
19. The flight was ‘routine’ only in the sense 
that it was an established training exercise at 
Fort Lauderdale. It was, in fact, a com- 
plicated navigation exercise. 


The undiscover’d country 

‘The first message from the aircraft was not 
received by the Fort Lauderdale tower but 
by Lieutenant Cox, who overheard an inter- 
aircraft communication in which somebody 
asked Captain Edward Powers what his 
compass read. ‘I don’t know where we are,’ 
replied Powers. ‘We must have got lost after 
that last turn.’ 

Lieutenant Cox radioed, ‘What is your 
trouble?’ 

‘Taylor replied, ‘Both my compasses are 
out. I’m trying to find Fort Lauderdale. I’m 
over land but it’s broken. I’m sure I’m in the 
Keys, but I don’t know how far down. . . .” 

These initial communications provide the 
clue to Flight 19’s ultimate fate. Lieutenant 
‘Taylor and, apparently, Captain Powers, the 
next most experienced man among the crew, 
believed that Flight 19 had taken a wrong 
turn and flown off course. The aircraft were 
over Great Sale Cay in the Bahamas, but 
Lieutenant ‘Taylor, who had never flown 
over the area, was struck by the similarity 
between Great Sale Cay and the Florida 
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Keys, with which he was very familiar, 
having flown over them many times while 
stationed at Miami. ‘Taylor could not decide 
whether he was to the east or west of the 
Florida Peninsula — over the Atlantic Ocean 
or the Gulf of Mexico. 

Lieutenant Cox gave Taylor instructions 
for reaching Fort Lauderdale from the Keys 
and added, ‘What is your altitude? I'll fly 
south and meet you.’ 

‘This is a statement that Triangle writers 
make much of, but the official report says that 
‘Taylor replied, ‘I know where I am now. I’m 
at 2300 feet [700 metres]. Don’t come after 
me.’ ‘There is no mention of anything looking 
remotely unusual. 

‘Taylor did not know where he was, how- 
ever, and he became increasingly disorien- 
tated. Many factors contributed to his dis- 
orientation: his compasses were not working, 
or he believed they weren’t; he didn’t have a 
clock or watch; his radio channel was subject 
to interference from Cuban radio stations, 
but the fear of losing contact with the flight 
deterred him from changing frequencies to 
the undisturbed emergency channel. 

In the gathering dusk he led the aircraft 
first in one direction, then in another, and as 
dusk was replaced by the black darkness of a 
winter’s night, the weather and the sea grew 
rough. At 6.30 p.m. Lieutenant Taylor, 
valiantly trying to keep his flight together, 
was heard to announce: ‘All planes close up 
tight. . . we will have to ditch unless landfall 

. . When the first plane drops to 10 gallons 
[45 litres] we all go down together.’ 

‘The last words heard from any of the 
aircraft were at 7.04 p.m. when one of the 
pilots was heard trying to contact Lieutenant 
‘Taylor. It is assumed that some time during 
the next hour the five bombers descended 


A Martin Mariner sea plane 
of the type that set off to try 
to locate Flight 19 — and 
also apparently vanished. It 
left the Banana River Naval 
Air Station (now Patrick Air 
Force Base) at 7.30 p.m. and 
is believed to have exploded 
in mid-air a short time 
afterwards. The captain of 
the freighter Gaines Mills 
reported seeing an aircraft 
burst into flames and 
explode, and the commander 
of the USS So/omons 
confirmed that the Mariner 
disappeared from its radar 
screen at about the same 
time as the Ga/nes Mills saw 
the explosion. Yet strangely, 
Triangle writers persist in 
describing the Mariner's fate 
as a ‘mysterious 
disappearance’ 


through the night to the turbulent sea below. 
Experts later testified that a TBM would sink 
in less than a minute. 

An air search was launched almost im- 
mediately but was little more than a token 
gesture because the chances of spotting 
wreckage at night and in bad weather were 
slim. By daylight the sea would have dis- 
persed wreckage beyond recognition. 

‘The ‘Triangle version of Flight 19 pre- 
sents a set of wholly spurious radio messages 
and has the aircraft vanishing some two and a 
half hours earlier than was probably the case. 
As for the rescue aircraft that followed the 
bombers into oblivion it must be considered 
a separate incident. 


Fire in the sky 
Some books have the Martin Mariner sea 
plane vanishing some three hours before it 
had even taken off. In fact, the aircraft left the 
Banana River naval airfield (now Patrick Air 
Force Base) at 7.30 p.m., sent a routine 
departure message and is believed to have 
exploded in mid-air a short time later. Char- 
les Berlitz refers to this explanation in his 
book Without a trace: “The vanishing Martin 
Mariner,’ he says, ‘is conveniently explained 
by the fact that a flare in the night sky was 
observed by the crew of the Gaines Mills, a 
passing freighter.’ What Berlitz considers to 
be a flare in the night sky was described 
somewhat differently by the captain of the 
Gaines Mills who reported seeing an aircraft 
catch fire, plummet into the sea and explode. 

‘The commander of the Uss Solomons, an 
aircraft carrier participating in the search, 
confirmed that it was the sea plane that had 
exploded. The aircraft was tracked on the 
Solomons’s air search radar from the time it 
left Banana River until it vanished from the 
screen at the same time and in the same 
location as the Gaines Mills had observed an 
explosion. 

Nobody knows what caused the explo- 
sion, but Mariners were labelled ‘flying gas 


gs 


Above: the USS So/omons, 
the aircraft carrier that 
searched for the lost Martin 
Mariner — and reported its 
explosion 


Right: map showing the 
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Florida Keys (A), with which tb Boren Cc 
Lieutenant Taylor, leader of ’ ~ . 
Flight 19, was familiar. He ( / 
mistook Great Sale Cay (8), f nN \ penenn 


over which he was flying, for 
the Keys and became 
increasingly disorientated 
shortly before losing radio 
contact with ground control 
and presumably crashing 


Further reading 

Paul Begg, /nto thin air, 
Sphere 1981 

Charles Berlitz, Without a 
trace, Souvenir Press 1977 

Lawrence David Kusche, The 


Bermuda Triangle mystery 
— solved, New English 
Library 1975 

John Wallace Spencer, 
Limbo of the /ost, Bantam 
1973 
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tanks’ and they carried a large quantity of 
high-octane fuel. ‘The fumes that gathered 
inside the hull could have been ignited by a 
spark generated by anything from an elec- 
trical fault to pieces of metal rubbing against 
each other. 

The only mystery about Flight 19 that 
remains to be solved is the origin of the 
messages supposed to have passed between 
Lieutenant Taylor and the Lauderdale 
tower. Their earliest appearance in print is 
an article by Allan W. Eckert published in 
1962. Eckert cannot remember his source. 
Charles Berlitz says that much of his inform- 
ation about Flight 19 came from the first- 
hand notes made by Commander R. H. 
Wirshing, then lieutenant on duty at Fort 
Lauderdale, but in a BBC television docu- 
mentary about the Bermuda Triangle’Com- 
mander Wirshing denied that he had kept 
firsthand notes and said that he did not arrive 
on duty until Flight 19 could no longer 
receive messages from the tower. 

The case of Flight 19 is typical of the 
entire Bermuda Triangle myth. Facts have 
been distorted, there are gross errors and 
twisted and distorted details. It is a manu- 
factured mystery that has developed over 40 
years as one writer has taken his information 
from another, elaborating bits here and 
there, doing little original research, and 
perpetuating errors — each believing that his 
information has already been verified by 
somebody else. And so it goes on. 


A Lieutenant Taylor's presumed 
position 


B Taylor's actual position 


C Position where rescue seaplane 
exploded 


D Flight 19 calculated to be 
within 100-mile radius of here, 
6pm, 5 December 
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Sometimes crowds of phantom 
figures appear, acting out events 
long past — or, occasionally, in the 
future. JOAN FORMAN describes 
more mass phantom cases, and 
asks why they are usually linked 
with emotional happenings 


THE OCCASIONAL SIGHTINGS of mass appar- 
itions fall into a shadowy area in which it is 
difficult to distinguish timeslips from haunt- 
ings. The large-scale noise and activity, 
involving many phantom individuals at one 
time, and the sense of being overwhelmed by 
associated emotions, suggest that the subject 
has been plunged into events in some other 
era. On the other hand, the co-presence of 
familiar features of the everyday world sug- 
gests that it is the phantoms who have 
strayed into the wrong time. 

A high proportion of mass phantom ap- 
pearances relate to military activity. If they 
are a ‘recording’ of historical events, and if 
such recording is especially likely to occur 
in the presence of increased mental and 
emotional stress — and the evidence points in 
this direction — then it is not surprising that 
battles should figure so strongly among 
apparitions. 

Weather conditions also seem to be im- 
portant. Grey, overcast skies, mist or fog 
seem to be conducive to paranormal effects. 
One such case was reported by Mrs E. W. 
Reeves, of Holme Hale, Norfolk, England. 

Mrs Reeves and her husband visited 
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friends some miles away on the evening in 
question and returned home at about 2.30 
a.m. The Moon was shining and there were 


patches of mist when Mrs Reeves got out of 


the car to open the garage doors for her 
husband. She heard shouting in the near 
distance and she drew her husband’s atten- 
tion to it, saying that she thought someone 
might be in need of help. Mr Reeves, how- 
ever, who had not yet heard any sound, 
considered 2.30 in the morning to be an 
unlikely time for anyone to be needing 
assistance. 

In the next moment the shouting was 
taken up by other voices, and now Mr Reeves 
also heard it. ‘he clamour was accompanied 
by the sound of many running feet. Mr 
Reeves remarked that the sound seemed to be 
coming from the far side of a bridge a few 
hundred yards away. Disturbed and curious, 
the couple moved into the roadway for a 
better view. Nothing was to be seen, but the 
noises continued, presently augmented by 
the sounds of galloping horses. 

The thought that anything paranormal 
was happening did not occur to the couple. 
They assumed that the horses they could 
hear belonged to a neighbouring farmer and 
they were concerned about stopping their 
flight. he galloping and shouting drew 
nearer, but the village street remained as 
empty of anything visible as when they had 
first left the car. 

‘The sounds were now so loud that what- 
ever was causing them appeared to be all 
around the couple, ‘milling around us and 


Above: a battle in the sky 
over Verviers, Belgium, in 
June 1815 — within a month 
of the battle of Waterloo, 
some 70 miles (110 
kilometres) away. It was 
explained away as a mirage — 
yet mirages occur 
simultaneously with the 
events that cause them 


Left: the rebellion of Robert 
Ket in 1549 may have been 
‘witnessed’ over 400 years 
later. After the defeat of Ket 
— here seen denouncing a 
landowner — some of the 
rebels fled through the 
village of Holme Hale, where 
a phantom battle was heard 
in the 20th century 


Ghosts 


district was twice pillaged by the Danes in 
the 11th century; a series of riots against the 
enclosure of common lands occurred in the 
1530s; there was further rioting during Ket’s 
Rebellion in 1549, in which some of the 
rebels fled from Castle Rising to Watton, 
pursuing a line of retreat passing directly 
through Holme Hale. Certainly the rebel 
forces had a camp at Hingham, a short 
distance away, which was attacked by the 
troops of Sir Edmund Knyvett. The battle 
appears to have been fought with staves on 
one side and swords on the other, suggesting 
peasants facing organised troops. Ket’s 
rising would appear to fit the facts of the case. 

A well-documented sighting was reported 
by Dr James McHarg in the Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research for December 
1978. [he incident concerned a Miss Smith, 
to whom the experience occurred in January 
1950. She was walking home to the village of 


Below: Viking raiders may Letham in Angus, Scotland, after spending 
have been involved in the the evening at a friend’s house. She had been 
event that was acted out in driving back but her car had skidded on the 
the Holme Hale apparition. icy road and into a ditch. She had therefore 


Vikings occupied large areas decided to walk the remaining 8 miles (13 
of Britain from the 8th to the __ kilometres). 


11th century. It was towards She was about half a mile (800 metres) 
the end of this period that from her home village when the apparition 
Holme Hale was twice began. It continued until she reached the 
pillaged by Danish houses, the whole experience lasting about 
marauders 12 minutes. She must have been exceedingly 
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around the Red Lion forecourt opposite our 
house’. ‘here were further sounds, ‘of sticks 
hitting swords. It was like listening to a 
Robin Hood film fight.’ 

By now both husband and wife were 


) pp ii a a6 


bewildered, and shrank against the wall of 
| their house, trying to evade whatever it was 
that was crashing around them. Presently the 

commotion shifted away from where they 


stood, into a field located next to the inn. 
Finally the noises moved up the hill beyond 
and faded into the distance. After that, 
according to Mrs Reeves, all the dogs in the 
village began to howl simultaneously, and 
continued to do so for several minutes. 
The Bbc later investigated this incident 
for a television programme called 7imeslips. 
‘Their research revealed that, although no 
pitched battle in the neighbourhood of 
Holme Hale was on record, there were sev- 
eral likely candidates for the disturbance 
experienced by Mr and Mrs Reeves. The 
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tired at this time, for she had been carrying 
her small dog for the last part of the journey. 

‘The experience began as she crested a rise 
that in daylight would have given her a view 
of Dunnichen Hill. Now, with the time 
nearing 2 a.m., she saw moving torches in the 
distance ahead of her. As she continued her 
journey, she followed a left-hand turning 
that brought the torches onto her right. Still 
farther down the road on her right, she saw 
other figures carrying torches. here were 
figures even closer to her, however, in a field 
about 50 yards (45 metres) distant. Miss 
Smith felt that she had stumbled upon some 
activity that was already in progress when 
she arrived. 

‘The area that Miss Smith was traversing 
was the site of an ancient and now vanished 
loch, known as Nechtanesmere, a name given 
to it by the English rather than the Scots. It 
had been the scene of a battle in May 68s. 
The Northumbrians, captained by their 
king, Egfrith, were defeated here by the Picts 
under their king Brude mac Beli, and the 
Northumbrian chief was killed. After falling 
into an ambush Egfrith’s army was ap- 
parently routed, and the most desperate 
fighting seems to have taken place near the 
shores of the old loch. 

‘This was the area crossed by Miss Smith, 
and although the loch waters had long been 
replaced by dry land, she apparently knew 
that a lake had once existed there, for her 
account referred to figures ‘quite obviously 
skirting the mere’. She concluded that they 
were searching for their dead, for she noticed 
one person in particular turning over body 
after body and scrutinising each. ‘The corp- 
ses also must therefore have been visible. 

Miss Smith gave an excellent description 
of the dress worn by the figures. She saw 
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Above: the area bordering 
the site of a vanished loch, 
Nechtanesmere, which was 
traversed by phantom figures 
on a January night in 1950. 
Miss E.F. Smith watched 
them for about 12 minutes 
as the torch-carrying men 
apparently searched among 
corpses for their own dead, 
slain in battle. The battle of 
Nechtanesmere, fought in 
685, resulted in the defeat of 
Egfrith, king of the 
Northumbrians, by the 
Pictish king Brude mac Beli 


Right: a Pictish warrior, 
carved on a stone among 
animals and fish. His dress 
resembles that of the figures 
seen by Miss Smith: a tunic 
with a rolled hem and collar, 
and tights 


Further reading 

Joan Forman, The mask of 
time, Corgi 1981 

A.D. Hippisley Coxe, 
Haunted Britain, 
Hutchinson 1973 


A. Mackenzie, Apparitions 
and ghosts, Arthur Barker 
1971 

J. McHarg, Journal of the 
Society for Psychical 
Research, SPR December 
1978 


‘dark tights’ and ‘a sort of overall with a roll- 
collar’. There was a roll at the bottom of the 
tunic. ‘The headgear seemed to be a flattish 
rolled cap, ‘excellent for carrying things on 
the head with’. The torches were very long 
and made of a bright red material. 

Dr McHarg obtained these details dir- 
ectly from Miss Smith in September 1971 
and thoroughly investigated the background 
to her experience. He found that torches in 
Scotland were once made from the resinous 
roots of the Scots fir, which are reddish in 
colour, and would have been notable for their 
length. ‘The costume description, too, is 
borne out by the dress of a figure of a Pictish 
warrior incised in stone at Golspie. 

Allin all, this is an impressive apparition. 
It has marked parallels with that experienced 
by Drand Mrs White on the Isle of Wight in 
1969 (see page 274). Both experiences occur- 
red in January, though the weather was 
different: on the Isle of Wight it was cold, 
with brilliant moonlight and towering cloud 
masses, while at Nechtanesmere it was cold 
and wet after a snowfall that had been 
followed by rain. In each case the onset of the 


Flight into 
the future 


vision took place as the parties crested a hill. 


Both apparitions featured the same type of 


scene: searching figures carrying lighted tor- 
ches. It seems likely that they were engaged 
on the same mission in both cases — a search 
for the dead after a battle, in order to bury 
them. The differences in costume in the two 
cases are explicable by the differences in 
locality and, presumably, in the dates of the 
original events. 


Action replay 

For there seems little doubt that what was 
seen was in both cases some historical event — 
a record of a large-scale undertaking in the 
distant past. The most likely ‘source’ event 


is a battle, and the details of the battle of 


Nechtanesmere are sufficiently well-known 
to make its correspondence with Miss 
Smith’s vision apparent. The reality behind 
the Whites’ experience must remain specu- 
lative, for the Isle of Wight endured many 
military forays by a series of invaders. Only 
intensive research could reveal the ‘template’ 
for this experience. 

And the mechanism that causes this 
‘replay’ of past events? Dr McHarg sug- 
gested that memories stored in the collective 
unconscious are responsible (see page 426). 
But if this is so, something in the physical 
setting must trigger the recollection, must 
‘press the button’ that causes the brain to 
respond with its stored knowledge of the 
place. 

It is just as likely that the physical sur- 
roundings themselves store the record of the 
event, the pattern of activity being printed 
indelibly on the place by the intense emotion 
generated by mass activity and a temporary 
unification of purpose. ‘he subsequent pres- 
ence in the neighbourhood of a person 


Football supporters exult as 
their team scores a goal. The 
emotions aroused by the 
mock battle on the field can 
be almost as intense as those 
of a real battle. Will 
gatherings such as this — a 
phenomenon of the 20th 


century 


provide material for 


collective apparitions in the 


future? 
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Phantoms en masse are frequently seen in 
the air — but in one notable case an 
apparition on the ground was viewed 
from the air. Air Marshal Sir Victor 
Goddard told how in 1934 he had been 
flying a Hawker Hart bomber (left) over 
Scotland in mist and rain. He flew lower, 
looking for an abandoned airfield, Drem, 
as a landmark. He found it — apparently 
bathed in sunlight, and fully operational. 
Yellow aircraft were on the tarmac, 
being serviced by technicians in blue 
overalls. No one paid any attention to 
Goddard as he flew low overhead and 
then resumed his journey. It was only 
several years later that the meaning of 
what he had seen became clear to him. In 
1938 Drem was put back into service as a 
flight training station. Trainer aircraft 
were for the first time painted yellow and 
ground crew were issued with a new 
style of uniform — coloured blue. God- 
dard believed he had glimpsed Drem 
airfield as it was to be. 


whose electrical brain patterns happen to 
‘resonate’ in some way with those of the 
‘record’ might result in a translation of the 
record into audio-visual experiences. 


rectly trained and ‘tuned’ mental equipment 
will be able to pick up the signals given out by 
large-scale present-day gatherings. For any 
crowd gathered together with a common 
purpose generates a high emotional charge 
(possibly an enhanced electrical potential) — 
whether they be football crowds or political 
demonstrators, carnival celebrators or spec- 
tators at royal weddings. Perhaps the global 
events we record today on videotape will in 
the future be replayed psychically. 
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The strange rappings in the home of the Fox family 
caused a sensation throughout America — for, as HILARY 
EVANS explains, many people regarded them as proof 
that the living could communicate with the dead 


WHAT HAPPENED TO Margaretta Fox and 
her sisters, if it was truly what it purported to 
be, should have been quite simply the 
greatest single event in human history. Con- 
clusive proof that we can communicate with 
the spirits of the dead — which presupposes 
that the dead exist in spirit form to be 
communicated with — would mean that 
thousands of years of speculation were over; 
death would be positively established as 


being not the end of life, but a transfer of 


existence to another and superior plane; our 
stay on earth could henceforward be re- 
garded confidently, not as a short-lived bio- 
logical incident, but as part of a continuing 
process. ‘This, and nothing less than this, 
seemed to have been established by what 
occurred in a small wooden house in the 
village of Hydesville in the state of New York 
on 31 March 1848. It was this ‘breakthrough’ 
that was to mark the beginning of the modern 
Spiritualist movement, whose adherents 
were to swell to millions throughout the 
world in the decades that followed. 

‘There were seven Fox children in all, but 
only three were actively concerned in the 
events: Leah, aged 34 in 1848, Margaretta, 
aged 14, and Catherine, aged 12. he definit- 
ive account of the epoch-making incident 
was supplied by their mother, Margaret, ina 


sworn statement four days later, counter- 
signed as accurate by her husband. She told 
how the house in which they were tem- 
porarily living had been disturbed by unac- 
countable shakings of the walls and furni- 
ture, by the sound of footsteps and knockings 
on the walls and doors. The family had 
‘concluded that the house must be haunted 
by some unhappy restless spirit’. 

Tired by the disturbances, the family 
went to bed early on the night of Friday, 31 
March. Margaretta and Catherine — the only 
two children still living with their parents — 
were frightened by the noises and had left 

.their own room to sleep in another bed in 


Below right: Catherine Fox 
who, together with her sister 
Margaretta (centre right), 
became the focus for 
paranormal rappings. These, 
the girls claimed, said that 
they had been chosen for the 
task of convincing the world 
of a life after death. When 
the girls travelled to 
Rochester to stay with their 
elder sister Leah (far right), 
the noises travelled with 
them and even manifested 
on board the steamer in the 
course of their journey 


Below: the Fox family home 
in Hydesville, New York 
state, as depicted ina 

1930s postcard. The original 
building was destroyed by 
fire; today an exact replica, 
built in the 1950s, stands on 
the site 


their parents’ room. No doubt it was the 
reassuring presence of their mother and 
father that encouraged the girls to respond so 
cheekily when the sounds recommenced: 
‘The children heard the rapping and 
tried to make similar sounds by snap- 
ping their fingers. My youngest child, 
Cathie, said ‘Mr Splitfoot, do as I do!’, 
clapping her hands. ‘The sound inst- 
antly followed with the same number of 
raps. When she stopped the sound 
ceased for a short time. ‘Then Mar- 
garetta said, in sport, ‘No, do just as I 
do. Count one, two, three, four,’ strik- 
ing one hand against the other at the 
same time; and the raps came as before. 
She was afraid to repeat them... . 
From this they proceeded gradually to more 
elaborate questions, using an alphabetical 
code by means of which it was established 


that the rappings were done by a spirit; 
eventually the entity identified himself as a 
pedlar, aged 31, who claimed to have been 
murdered in that very house, and his remains 
buried in the cellar. 

Neighbours were called in to verify the 
proceedings; they too heard the raps, put 
questions of their own and received answers. 
Next day other visitors came and, in the 
evening, urged by the spirit, some men 
started digging in the cellar to see if the story 
could be substantiated; unfortunately the 
hole filled with water and the attempt had to 
be abandoned. Later reports suggest that 
parts of a body were indeed found, but Mrs 


Fox does not mention this in her statement of 


4 April. She claims that when the noises 
commenced again on the Saturday evening 
there were some 300 people present who 
heard them: there were no noises on Sunday 
but they began again on Monday and were 
continuing when she made her statement on 
the ‘luesday. 

For the Fox family, then and there, it 


The Fox sisters’ parents, 
Margaret (below) and John 
(bottom), documented the 
events of 31 March 1848 
the first day on which the 
rappings were heard. While 
they did not believe in 
‘haunted houses’, they came 
to the conclusion that the 
noise emanated from a 
‘restless spirit’, which in due 
course announced that It 
was a pedlar (above) who 
had been murdered in the 
house five years earlier 


Fox sisters 


seemed to be simply a case of haunting. 
Stories in which the dead return to earth in 
order to pass messages or warnings to the 
living have been told throughout history; but 
in this instance a new element had been 
added — a two-way conversation between the 
living and the dead. Others perceived the 
significance of this and appreciated its impli- 
cations: as a subsequent historian of the 
Spiritualist movement, Emma _ Hardinge 
Britten, observed, it implied that 
not only the supposed murdered 
pedlar, but hosts of spirits, good and 
bad, high and low, could, under certain 
conditions not understood, and im- 
possible for mortals to comprehend, 
communicate with earth; that such 
communication was produced through 
the forces of spiritual and human mag- 
netism, in chemical affinity; that the 
varieties of magnetism in different in- 
dividuals afforded ‘medium power’ to 
some, and denied it to others. 
Such subtleties were not at first realised, but 
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Fox sisters 


it was clear that the Fox sisters were in some 
way specially gifted to receive these com- 
munications: the raps occurred only in their 
presence, and furthermore occurred wher- 
ever they went. When, their lives disrupted 
by the publicity given to their experiences, 
the girls and their mother left Hydesville to 
stay with their sister Leah in Rochester, the 
rappings travelled with them. And although 
others were soon to discover that they, too, 
had some of this ‘medium power’, the spirits 
themselves confirmed that the Fox girls were 
specially endowed. Repeatedly, the messages 
insisted: ‘You have been chosen to go before 
the world toconvince the sceptical of the great 
truth of immortality.’ 

Had such messages come out of the blue to 
young and ignorant schoolgirls in a rural 
community, it might indeed have been con- 
vincing evidence that beings on another 
plane of existence were seeking to establish 
communication with us on earth. But the 
situation was not so simple, for such notions 
were current in the America of the 1840s. 

In the previous century there had been 
some who considered the newly-discovered 
mesmerism not as an altered mental state that 
could be accounted for in human terms, but 
as a process designed to enable communi- 
cation with the spirits. ‘he controversy had 
raged ever since. ‘Iwo years before the hap- 
penings at Hydesville, a commentator noted 
that ‘the newspapers and magazines are 
teeming with slashing discussions upon the 
subject of magnetism and clairvoyance.’ 

‘That commentator was Andrew Jackson 
Davis, a semi-literate American mystic and 
psychic, who while in a trance state churned 
out volume after volume of turgid revelations 
about life, the Universe, and everything. The 
fact that his account is full of errors some- 
what dents his credibility, but at the time 
many accepted his heralding of a new era: 

It is a truth that spirits commune with 


Above: Emma Hardinge 
Britten, a medium and author 
of Modern American 
Spiritualism (above right: the 
title page of the first 

edition). She helped to 
establish the new ‘religion’ in 
Britain 
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one another while one is in the body 
and the other in the higher sphere, and 
this, too, when the person in the body is 
unconscious of the influx, and hence 
cannot be convinced of the fact; and 
this truth will ere long present itself in 
the form of a living demonstration, and 
the world will hail with delight the 
ushering in of that era when the inter- 
iors of men will be opened, and the 
spiritual communication will be es- 
tablished such as is now being enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. 


Dawn of a new era 

Given such utterances, it is not surprising 
that Davis is often seen as the John the 
Baptist of the Spiritualist movement. His 
writings inculcated a mood of expectancy in 
America, and they explain why the public 
was so quick to seize on the events at 
Hydesville as signs of a new age. 

Matters advanced with extraordinary 
rapidity. While staying with their sister Leah 
at Rochester, the girls were instructed by the 
spirits to hire the largest hall in the town and 
give a demonstration of their powers: this 
they did on 14 November 1848. Now at last 
the whole matter was out in the open; and it 
was quickly apparent that public opinion was 
sharply divided between enthusiastic ad- 
herents, who had been awaiting just such a 
revelation, and no less determined sceptics 
who saw these manifestations as imposture at 
best, at worst as the work of the Devil. 

Feelings ran frighteningly high. ‘The girls 
were widely ridiculed, frequently physically 
attacked: attempts were even made on their 
lives. When a committee investigated the 
phenomena and could find no evidence of 
trickery, its findings were discounted and a 
second, tougher committee appointed: when 
this, too, reported that it could detect no 
imposture, the girls’ opponents were only 
made yet angrier. It became impossible for 
the Fox sisters to lead normal lives. ‘They left 
Rochester for Troy, then for the state capital 
at Albany, and finally for New York, which 


they reached in June I8so. 

The three sisters took New York by 
storm. The newspaper reporters descended 
on them, and on the whole treated them 
kindly; one account admitted: 

We saw none that we could suspect of 

collusion. ... We came away utterly 

disbelieving in all supernatural agency, 
and at the same time unable to say how 
any human means could be used with- 
out detection. 
While it is true that investigative procedures 
were primitive by present-day standards, it 
must be accepted that the New Yorkers who 
sat with the Fox sisters were not eager to be 
made fools of; hundreds of sitters went 
determined to be the ones who revealed to 
the world how the imposture was carried out 


— and emerged, if not persuaded that the 
message of the spirits was genuine, at least 
that the phenomena defied normal expla- 


nation. Horace Greeley, editor of the 7 ribune 


and one of the most influential men in the 
country, was persuaded of the girls’ integrity 
and became their valiant champion. 

By now other mediums were emerging in 
emulation of the Fox sisters, but none chal- 
lenged their pre-eminence. ‘he phenomena 
developed from rapped questions and 
answers to automatic writing and spoken 
utterances, culminating in direct voice com- 
munication in which the mediums were 
‘taken over’ by the alleged entities. All kinds 
of physical phenomena accompanied the 
messages — movement of furniture, telepor- 
tation of objects, levitation of sitters or the 
medium herself, all kinds of noises and a 
wide variety of luminous phenomena. Time 
and time again the sisters were tested, per- 
haps most strictly when, while visiting 
England, Kate Fox submitted herself to the 


Fox sisters 


Right: a caricature of Horace 
Greeley, influential statesman 
and editor of the Vew York 
Tribune, from Vanity Fair 
(1872). Greeley gave 
valuable support to the Fox 
sisters. He came to believe 
that the phenomena were 
genuine, but retained an 
open mind as to their nature 


Below: Andrew Jackson 
Davis, American mystic and 
psychic. He had no doubt 
that it was possible to 
communicate with the dead 
(left: an illustration depicting 
Davis himself receiving 
information from a ‘spirit’), 
and in the early 1840s he 
stated that a demonstration 
of this fact would soon be 
given. To many Americans, 
Davis's prediction was 
fulfilled in 1848, when the 
Fox sisters’ manifestations 
began, and he was 
acclaimed as the prophet of 
Spiritualism 


investigations of William Crookes. He vouch- 
ed for her with persuasive insistence: 
For several months I enjoyed almost 
unlimited opportunity of testing the 
various phenomena occurring in the 
presence of this lady, and I especially 


examined the phenomena of these 
sounds... . Itseems only necessary for 
her to place her hand on any substance 
for loud thuds to be heard in it, like a 
triple pulsation, sometimes loud 
enough to be heard several rooms off. I 
have heard .. . these sounds proceed- 
ing from the floor, walls, &c., when the 
medium ’s hands and feet were held — 
when she was standing on a chair — 
when she was suspended in a swing 
from the ceiling — when she was en- 
closed in a wire cage — and when she 
had fallen fainting on a sofa... . I have 
tested them in every way that I could 
devise, until there has been no escape 
from the conviction that they were true 
objective occurrences not produced by 
trickery or mechanical means. 
But not everyone was so thoroughly con- 
vinced. From the outset, there had been 
sceptics who had claimed that the sisters 
were playing tricks. ‘They had never suc- 
ceeded in substantiating these claims, and 
their proposed explanations were generally 
ridiculously inadequate to account for the 
phenomena. But their claims were to receive 
unexpected support, first from the girls’ 
family, then from the mediums themselves. 


Left: monuments to the Fox 
sisters and Spiritualism: the 
obelisk at Rochester (above) 
where, on 14 November 
1848, the girls gave the first 
public demonstration of their 
remarkable powers; and the 
interior of the family home at 
Hydesville (below), which 
was turned into a museum 


On page 1426: the Fox sisters’ confession, and 
the public’s reaction to it 


Many of the psychic descriptions 
of the Ripper supplied to the 
police turned oui to be wrong. 
PAUL BEGG investigates the 
chilling possibility that these 
predictions refer to another 
murderer — whose grim career 
was mysteriously intertwined 
with the Ripper’s 


AS WITH every major criminal case where 
the perpetrator of the crimes cannot be 
found, the Yorkshire Ripper investigation 
attracted hordes of psychics, seers, mystics, 
an assortment of cranks, armchair detectives, 
and members of the public who honestly 
believed that they had vital information 
about the killer’s identity. Reviewing these 
claims in the light of what is now known 
about Peter Sutcliffe, the Ripper, it can be 
seen that few of these people came anywhere 
near the truth. This is particularly true of 
those people whose proclamations were 
based on dreams, visions, divinations, tea- 
leaf readings and crystal-ball gazing — with 
one exception, Nella Jones (see page 1337). 

‘The psychic prophecies in the Ripper case 
raise the serious question of the value of 
psychics in police investigations. ‘There are 
frequent claims that the police either ignore 
or do not acknowledge the often remarkable 
success of psychics, that extra-sensory ab- 
ilities are not taken seriously. Where ac- 
cepted investigative procedures have failed 
to produce any leads, it is argued, the police 
should call on the help of psychics. 

But how far is this point of view justified? 


In the footsteps of the Ripper 


b as 


Can psychics be depended upontotheextent Above: Peter William 
that it is reasonable to instruct policemen to — Sutcliffe, the Yorkshire 
follow up their leads? Ripper, is conducted under 
‘There are several impressive stories about _ police escort into Dewsbury 
people whose extra-sensory powers have led Crown Court on 6 January 
to the arrest of criminals or the finding of 1981, to be charged with 
missing persons. One of the most remarkable — the murder of student 
psychic sleuths is Peter Hurkos, a psycho- Jacqueline Hill — the last of 
metrist—somebody whodivines details about the 13 horrific Ripper 
a person through contact with, or proximity murders. As the list of 
to, something belonging to that person. And _ victims grew, the police 
Gerard Croiset, who died on 20 July 1980, received hundreds of 
was a clairvoyant whose reputation as a messages from psychics who 
finder of missing children remains without _ believed they had the clue to 
parallel (see page 488). the Ripper’s identity. After 
Extra-sensory abilities that are of use in the Ripper’s capture, it 
criminal detection can only rarely be de- seemed that a number of 
scribed as true clairvoyance: in almost every descriptions had been fairly 
case of clairvoyance there is somebody in- accurate — but none had 
volved in some aspect of the investigation — provided any fresh leads. 
who has the required information, so tele- Even Peter Sutcliffe’s wife 
pathy could be taking place. Sonia (right) claimed that 
‘Two of the current first-division psychic — she did not know her 
detectives are women: 55-year-old New — husband was the Ripper 
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Jersey grandmother and housewife Dorothy 
Allison and attractive Californian Kathlyn 


Rea. Both have a significant number of 


failures, but their track record in locating 
missing persons is nonetheless staggeringly 
successful. 

St Louis, Missouri, USA, is the base of the 
PSI squad — a group of psychics licensed as 
private detectives, who operate from the 
$80,000 home of Bevy Jaegers. The home 
was a gift from Pete Dixon, a St Louis 
commodities broker who made more than a 
million dollars after acting on advice given by 
Mrs Jaegers. She began making her repu- 
tation when she accurately described the 
location of the body of a murdered mission 
woman, said where her car could be found, 
and described the way in which she had been 
killed. 

However, even though the United States 
police have openly sought the help of psy- 
chics and publicly acknowledged their ser- 
vices, all but the most enlightened police 
departments seem happier with the tried and 
trusted police methods. Psychics claim that 
the police fear ridicule from those who do not 
believe in ESP phenomena, or of being ac- 
cused of not doing their job properly. ‘The 
real reason, however, seems to be that for 
every impressive story about people whose 
extra-sensory powers have brought a crimi- 
nal to justice, there are countless others in 
which psychics, seers and mystics have led 


the police on a wild goose chase, too much of 


their information being of a vague variety — 
such as “Ihe man you are looking for lives 
alone and has a mole on his left knee.’ 

One of the problems that confronted the 


Right: Alex Sanders (left), 
the self-styled King of the 
Witches. He believed that 
the Ripper lived by himself, 
in a block of flats near some 
railway arches, in South 
Shields. How long would it 
have taken police to check 
the identity of every single 
man living in such a flat? 


Above: Bevy Jaegers, leader 
of the Missouri ‘PS! squad’ - 
a group of US psychics 
licensed as private detectives 


Ripper murders 


West Yorkshire police in their hunt for the 
Yorkshire Ripper was the sheer volume of 
information they had to deal with, much of it 
consisting of useless snippets of infor- 
mation. ‘he divinations of psychics simply 
threatened to blow the fuse of a system that 
was already overloaded. 

Alex Sanders, self-styled King of the 
Witches, announced that the Ripper lived 
alone in a flat near some railway arches in 
South Shields. It remains a matter of specu- 
lation how many policemen it would have 
taken to locate every single man living in a 
flat near railway arches in South Shields. 
Peter William Sutcliffe lived in the Heaton 
area of Bradford. 

A Dutch engineer, Wim Virbeek, said the 
Ripper was a washing-machine mechanic 
from Aberdeen. How long would it have 
taken to question all the washing-machine 
mechanics in and from Aberdeen? 

Dutch clairvoyant Dono Meijling toured 
the murder sites and gave the police eight 
specific leads, one of which was that the killer 
was related to Detective Chief Superinten- 
dent Jim Hobson, one of the policemen 
leading the hunt for the Ripper. None of the 
leads proved helpful. 

Reginal du Marius, an astrologer who 
lives in Manchester, where two of the mur- 
ders took place, confidently announced on 26 
July 1979 that the Ripper would strike the 
following day. ‘The Ripper didn’t. So much 
for astrology. 

‘These psychic pronouncements did not 
inspire confidence in extra-sensory percep- 
tion. But they did raise a disturbing question 
in the minds of many people. Were the 


Ripper murders 


psychics describing the Yorkshire Ripper — 
or were they tuning into someone else 
entirely? 

In 1975 a Preston prostitute named Joan 
Harrison was found murdered. Shortly 
before she died, she had had sex with a man. 
Forensic tests revealed that his blood group 
was B and that he was a ‘secretor’ — someone 
who secretes minute particles of blood into 
his semen and saliva. B secretors are rare, 
amounting to around 6 per cent of the 
population. 

It was some time before the police offi- 
cially accepted Joan Harrison as a Ripper 
victim. In other killings, the Ripper used a 
knife, but Joan Harrison was not stabbed, 
and there was no evidence that the Ripper 
had had sex with his victims — yet Joan 
Harrison had had sex shortly before she died, 
presumably with her killer. 


Doubt about the Ripper 
In the course of 1978 and 1979 the police 
received a total of three letters and a tape 
recording purporting to be from the Ripper, 
and claiming responsibility for the Harrison 
murder. They also contained information 
that the police believed could have been 
known only to themselves and to the killer. 
Forensic tests on the envelopes revealed that 
the sender was a B secretor. 

Although the blood group of the sender 


connected him with only one murder, that of 
Joan Harrison, he did make a number of 


remarks that convinced the police that he was 
the Ripper. But when Peter Sutcliffe finally 
admitted to being the Ripper, he denied 
killing Joan Harrison or sending the Ripper 
letters and tape. Since he was not aB secretor 
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Some of the Ripper’s victims: 
Josephine Whitaker (centre) 
and Yvonne Pearson (right). 
Peter Sutcliffe denies killing 
Joan Harrison (left), with 
whose murder he was 
charged. If he did not, who 
did? Could it be that the 
psychic descriptions of the 
Ripper that were dismissed 
as inaccurate actually refer to 
someone quite different — the 
murderer of Joan Harrison? 


Further reading 

John Beattie, The Yorkshire 
Ripper story, Quartet 1981 
Roger Cross, The Yorkshire 
Ripper, Granada 1981 
Donald Rumbelow, The 
complete Jack the Ripper, 


Star Books 1980 
Frank Smyth, /’m Jack, 
Pan 1980 
Paul Tabori, Crime and the 
occult, David and Charles 
1974 


— he was, however, of blood group B; an 
interesting coincidence — the police had no 
alternative but to believe him. 

Who, then, killed Joan Harrison? A man 
living alone in a flat near some railway 
arches? A washing-machine mechanic from 
Aberdeen? It remains possible that this man 
could have confused the psychics. He cer- 
tainly confused other people. ‘here are many 
coincidences about the Ripper case that are 
Fortean in the extreme. 

On Joan Harrison’s left breast there was a 
bite-mark made by somebody with a gap 
between their upper front teeth. A similar 
mark was found on the left breast of Ripper 
victim Josephine Whitaker. Peter Sutcliffe 
has a gap between his upper front teeth. He 
denies killing Joan Harrison and categori- 
cally denies biting Josephine Whitaker’s left 
breast. Who or what, then, left the mark? 

Ripper victim Yvonne Pearson was last 
seen alive on 21 January 1978. Her body was 
not found until 26 March 1978. Beneath the 
body, positioned in a way that convinced the 
police that it could only have been put there 
deliberately, was a copy of the Daily Mirror. 
It was dated 21 February, one month to the 
day after Yvonne Pearson was last seen alive. 
The only explanation is that Peter Sutcliffe 
put it there, but he denies having done so. So 
who did? By coincidence — perhaps — one of 
the letters purporting to be from the Ripper 
was posted to the Daily Mirror. 

Somebody else is connected with the 
Ripper killings, even if only insofar as he 
wrote the letters, sent the tape — and possibly 
murdered Joan Harrison. ‘There remains a 
chilling possibility: did Ae confuse the psy- 
chics? Whoever he is, he is still at large. 
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to float — and suddenly | found myself in the 
middie of Halliwell Road. | am convinced | 
entered a twin world as there were places 
similar to some places around where] live. And 
| noticed that there were no overhead lights nor 
traffic lights.’ 

But the strangest account concerned the 
experience reported by the Chester family of 
Chatham in Kent. About 6 a.m. on one July 
morning in 1966 Mr Chester was roused by his 
8-year-old daughter Irene crying ‘Dad, wake 
up please, Dawn's gone!’ Dawn, the youngest 
daughter, only four years of age, had vanished. 
Joe Chester marched into the girls’ bedroom 
thinking Dawn had probably slid down under the 
blankets. But on pulling them back it was quite 
obvious that Dawn was not in bed. ‘She's 
probably hiding from us,’ Joe told Irene, but she 
was not satisfied and neither was Joe. They 
searched the built-in cupboard and under both 
beds — but could not find Dawn. Mrs Chester 
had, by this time, woken up and also began 
searching anxiously for her daughter. 

Windows were checked in case Dawn had 
climbed out and even drawers were pulled out 
inthe hope of finding her. In their frustration the 
Chesters had stripped both their daughters’ 
beds to the springs but there was nothing—nota 
sign. Dawn was definitely nowhere in the 
house. Even more puzzling was the fact that 
both the back and front doors had been securely 
locked and bolted the night before. So that 
effectively eliminated the possibility that the 
young child may have walked out of the house in 
her sleep. 


Neighbourly concern 
After 20 minutes of searching, the Chesters 
decided to concentrate on the outside of the 
house. By now the tension had begun to dist- 
ress Mrs Chester, and her neighbours Mr and 
Mrs L. came out after hearing her burst into 
tears. In fact neighbours on both sides of the 
Chester house joined in the hunt, even search- 
ing the Chester home again. Almost an hour 
had passed. It seemed fantastic, but Dawn was 
nowhere to be found. She had literally disap- 
peared from the face of the Earth. And no one 
could accuse anybody of hallucinating; several 
people at different times had joined in the 
search and each had come to the same conclu- 
sion: Dawn had definitely vanished. 

There was only one thing to do — telephone 


the police. But as Mr Chester made towards the 
nearest telephone box he swears he heard a 
male voice saying in his right ear, ‘We have 
returned her.’ On hearing these words Mr 
Chester exclaimed: ‘She’s back,’ and rushed 
back to his house. 

‘As well as feeling utter relief,’ related Mr 
Chester, ‘| was also shocked on entering my 
daughters’ bedroom: there, sitting on the bare 
springs of her bed, rubbing her eyes as if she 
had just woken up, was our daughter Dawn! 
Everybody else went upstairs to take a look. We 
stood there amazed at the sight of her. In our 
search she couldn't have become entangled in 
her sheets or blankets for we'd taken them off 
both beds and shaken them all separately. 


The big question 

‘| lifted her gently, doing my best to find out 
where she'd been — but in vain. | even lay down 
on the bed springs to see if | could get an 
“impression” of where she might have disap- 
peared to. All those who helped in the search 
for our missing daughter were completely ata 
loss to explain this mysterious disappearance.’ 
Not a word passed Dawn's lips that day — it was 
as if she were still asleep but with her eyes wide 
open. However, on the following day she began 
to talk again. But she never talked about her 
disappearance. Jenny Dawson, sub editor on 
The Unexplained, met ‘young Dawn’, by then an 
attractive lady of 19, and asked if she could 
recall anything at all about that episode. ‘No, 
nothing,’ she replied. ‘All | remember is going 
to sleep and waking up to a lot of people making 
a lot of fuss.’ 

Was the Chesters’ experience a form of 
timeslip or was Dawn abducted by ‘persons 
unknown’? And as for Mr W.’s apparent brush 
with atwin world—could that also be interpreted 
as atimeslip? And what happened to Mrs Hall's 
neighbour? 

Judith Gee of Hampstead, London, wrote to 
Fortean Times about her three similar ex- 
periences, one of which concerned a blind 
woman with a white stick who walked by. Thisis 
Judith’s account: ‘| drew aside so as not to 
brush against her. Then walking on eastward, a 
few minutes later, we saw this same woman, 
crossing the road at the traffic lights .. . she 
couldn't have dodged past as she was coming 
towards us on the first sighting.’ 

How many other timeslips go unremarked? Is 
time really so uncertain? And which is ‘real’ — 
our world or the world of the timeslip? 


Among our weekly postbag of readers’ letters 
throughout 1980 and 1981 there have been 
some strange, even fantastic tales. But none so 
strange as the following three accounts that 
seem to describe timeslips. 

Mrs E. Hall of Dundee, Scotland, recalled that 
inthe mid 1950s when she was living in Kentshe 
had a most peculiar experience. She said: ‘| 
lived in a house situated in a block shaped likea 
horseshoe, called the Drive. There was a rather 
large, particularly noticeable man who also 
lived in the Drive and one afternoon | passed 
him sitting in his pale blue saloon car with the 
driver's door wide open. He was deep in 
conversation with a man who was leaning 
against the car. | glanced at him and passed on 


Dawn Chester — timeslip victim? 
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my way. | might mention the car was facing 
away from where he lived, as though he had 
been on his way somewhere when he had been 
stopped. 

‘A few seconds after this | rounded the bend 
of the Drive andto my amazement his car was in 
the drive of his bungalow! He could not have 
reversed and passed me because | would 
definitely have seen him, and he couldn't have 
proceeded on his way and approached the 
Drive from the other direction — it would have 
taken too long. From that day | resolved never to 
give anyone an alibi, even if questioned by the 
police, to confirm that a person was in acertain 
place at a certain time.’ 

Even more bizarre was atale from a reader in 


Bolton, Lancashire. Mr W. was walking home 
around midnight along Halliwell Road when he 
suddenly found himself plunged into darkness. 
It was as if he had abruptly walked into a 
corridor of darkness and could not see, feel or 
hear anything. He continued walking blindly 
and suddenly found himself in a different street 
— and in what he thought was a different town. 
Certain things were slightly different, the price 
of fish and chips (according to a price list ina 
shop window) was cheaper and Halliwell Road 
had completely disappeared. But on the other 
hand there were so many resemblances to 
Bolton that he thought he’d had a minor brain- 
storm. ‘The atmosphere of this town made me 
feel really strange,’ he said. ‘It seemed that 
every time | was about to realise what had 
happened, something would draw my attention 
away from the thought.’ 

He tried to retrace his steps back to Halliwell 
Road but to no avail. ‘| asked a young man who 
was just coming out of his house if he knew the 
road, said Mr W. ‘He didn’t seem to know but 
offered me a lift in his car. | can remember 
thinking that it was all so ridiculous that Hal- 
liwell Road was not to be found. The very street 
that | asked the way from was, to my knowledge, 
only a couple of streets away from it. And then 
we passed near the very spot where | had 
emerged from that ‘‘corridor’’. The car seemed 
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